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A WORD FOR SOME SMALL INVALIDS. 


Mr. Puncn is a beggar to beg, that is, on occasion; such 
occasions must necessarily be rare, as he is compelled to 
strictly limit his appeals for assistance. Now one of these “‘ ex- 
ceptionales,” as a certain well-known cigar brand is labelled, 
is the Hospital for Sick Children, and as on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 22, there is to be a special performance in aid of the 
funds of this Hospital, on which occasion the Christmas 
fairy tale of Little Hans Andersen, by Captain Basit Hoop, is 
to be played at the Adelphi, Mr. Punch trusts that all his 
readers who have hitherto been so generous towards this 
House will assist and give their “mites” towards helping 
these other mites, so that there may be added to the “ Lewis 
Carroll Cot,” the ‘ Kate Greenaway Cot,” and the “‘ Punch 
Cot,” the “Hans Andersen Cot.” This is an appeal from 
Hans to Hearts—and Hands in pockets. 





Wowen at THE Bar.—Of course the case of Miss Cavr 
decides it. (See Report of Trial: and correspondence, 
Times, Dec. 8.) To those young ladies who are thinking 
of appearing as ornaments to the Bar, the Judges say “ Cave.” 
But why admit the fair sex to practise at one bar and 
not at another? Why permitted at the bar of the Alhambra, 
or of Spiers & Powp, or of the Great Empire itself, and not 
allowed at the Bar of England? Surely wherever gowns are 
permitted the softer sex may appear; while wigs, not being 
absolutely essential, might be limited to “fronts.” In certain 
cases, surely they might be allowed to plead, and in uncer- 
tain cases they should be encouraged to do so. 























MIXED BATHING. 


Fussy Landlady (to new Lodger). “ Wet, Sir, 1 YOU’LL ONLY TELL 
ME WHEN YOU WANT A Batu, J’LL SEE YOU HAVE IT.” 








‘ | they never assault blacklegs, they never 
MY SECOND OPERATION. starve themselves while strike “ficials 
I pass in silence over my first opera-| grow fat, they know nothing of “ Ca’ 
tion; it is pleasanter to forget it. Yet;Canny”—or whatever the idiotic, 
afterwards I discovered some elements | meaningless words are—and above all 
of grim humour in it. And I learnt} they have no Eight Hours’ Day. They 
also what kindness can be shown one|do not complain of twelve, fourteen, 
by surgeons and nurses, who had never | or even sixteen hours’ work, with head 
seen one until a few hours before.|as well as hand. Yet no one proposes 
One’s dearest friends may be kinder, | Acts of Parliament to make them com- 
but they would be anxious and agitated. | fortable, or suggests providing luxuries 
How much better the scientific calm|for them at the expense of the rate- 
of the surgeon, with his sure hand, his | payers. 
unfailing skill. As for the nurses,, However I must get on to my second 
to call them “ministering angels” is| operation. I have been in bed for over 
lamentably insufficient. Angels would |a fortnight; it cannot be much longer 
be cold and superhuman; they could} delayed. I have always known it must 
not be lively. Imagine the cheering | be performed. My head becomes hotter 
influence of a recording angel, who|and more uncomfortable every day. 
might drop a tear on one’s pillow! | begin to think of brain fever. My two 
I am told not to excite myself, and| nurses, gentle and sweet women, try 
I am not able to do much, lying here|to cheer me. They assure me there 
in bed. But when I am well again, if| is no hurry. The Lady-Superintendent 
any man in my presence breathes a|of this nursing home says the same. 
word against nurses, especially surgical | She is as clever as she is kind. 
nurses, I shall have very great pleasure| Finally, I appeal to the Eminent 
in knocking him down. Also, if we|Surgeon in whose hands I am. He is 
are in a house, in kicking him out of| very good-natured, though he is the 
the door, or throwing him out of the| autocrat of this house, where his word 
window. Provided always that he is|is law. In England we have no such 
smaller than I am. title as that of the German Emrerror’s 
Moreover if any blatant fool talks to| surgeon, His Excellency Actual Privy 
me about the British Workman—who/| Councillor Professor Doctor Scammr. I 
would be a very good fellow if he were|can only give the dignity of capitals, 
saved from his blatant friends—I can|and write “the Eminent Surgeon.” 
now retort with the British Doctor and| Well, I appeal to him. He says it is 
the British Nurse. They have no|for me to choose; the operation might 
Trades’ Unions, strikes or picketings, | be delayed; there would be no danger. 























I ask if he will perform it. He says he 
cannot. This is a great shock to me, 
for in his hands I should have felt safe. 
I thought an Eminent Surgeon could 
do anything. I consult him as to anes- 
thetics. He assures me that ether is 
unnecessary. I meekly suggest « local 
application of cocaine. He says I could 
have it if I liked. I ask if I should 
have a doctor friend of mine in the 
room. He says it would not be a bad 
idea to have someone to hold my hand. 
Then he leaves me alone, face to face 
with the problem, Who shall perform 
the operation ? 

My nurse, always bright and alert, 
solves it for me. What a number of 
problems she has solved for me, from 


I| the very first, when getting a spoonful 


of jelly into my mouth presented incre- 
dible difficulties! She says there is a 
specialist, for whom she can send, very 
near this house. I know the sort of 
men those particular specialists are, and 
I hate them always. So I have only to 
screw up my courage and bear it. 

All this happened two or three days 
ago, and now the dread moment has 
come. I lie still in bed, while my teeth 
chatter quietly together. My nurse 
opens the door and looks in, with her 
usual bright smile. 

“Are you ready?” she asks cheer- 
fully. 

“Yes,” I murmur in a faint voice. 

“Very well,’ she says, “the hair- 
dresser has come. He can cut your 
hair at once.” 
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STUDIES OF BLIGHTED LIVES. 
T1.—A Lost Fara. 

[The Westminster Gazette, ridiculing the confidence of Mr. CHAMBER- 
Lain's supporters in the ultimate triumph of their far-off purpose, said : 
“It is sufficient for practical politicians to consider the next Election.”] 

As when within the Theban shrine, 
Dim-lit and redolent of spices, 

The devotee depressed his spine 
Under the mobile orbs of Isis ; 


Till, on a sudden, as his heart 
Into an ecstasy was sinking, 
He saw, through some defect of art, 
A priest inside who did the winking ; 


Then rose in wrath, and homeward came, 
A disillusionised Egyptian, 

And from a cult, so lost. to shame, 
Withdrew his annual subscription ;— 


So have I known a man or two, 

Who worshipped once with warmth and brio, 
Then noticed, on a nearer view, 

The mortal machina in Deo, 


A hollow god of stone or clay, 

Worked like a common showman’s puppet-— 
And so forsook the heavenly way, 

And talked no more of climbing up it. 


Such was the case with Ernest Dopes. 

His faith—not any doubt could dim it— 
Was fixed on England’s soaring hopes, 

To which he traced no sort of limit. 


For him the present’s fleeting gain 
Was not the end-, nor yet the be-, all ; 
He passed it by with proud disdain, 
And scanned the Ultimate Ideal. 


Ignoring partisan intrigues, 
As serving self and not the nation, 
The Liberal and the Free Food Leagues 
Alone enjoyed his approbation. 


And, since the doctrines there diffused 
Seemed most profound, sublime, eternal, 
Nightly, for scripture, he perused 
‘The page of Mr. Spenper’s journal. 


For here his own Ideal shone 
Serene above the rack of rumour, 
Not flighty, no, nor blown upon 
By gusts of literary humour. 


Judge then of what our Ervxest thought 
On reading (roughly) this reflection : 
“ Practical statesmen never ought 
To look beyond the next Election.” 


P.cture the lofty soul that spurned 

Those selfish, sordid, aims that suit your 
Low politicians, just concerned 

About the mere immediate future :— 


Picture his state, how far removed 
From feelings he was used to foster 

Before his favourite god was proved 
A hollow earthenware imposter ; 


Picture—but why disturb the wraith 
Of creeds that death has now encrusted ? 
Enough to note a shattered faith, 


A heart irrevocably busted. 0.8. 





THE SUN-CHILD. 
A Visit To FatryLanp. 


“ Anp the Fairies kept him company for the first few miles 
of his journey. The Fairy Queen herself could not come, of 
course, for sh> had had to remain to look after her palace, 
and the Prime Minister also had to stay behind to see that 
the Queen did no wrong. All the rest, however, came with 
their trumpets blowing and their drums beating, and there 
never was seen so splendid a cavalcade in all Fairyland. It 
was a great honour for Litriesoy, and when at last he got 
home he wrote a very beautiful letter to the Fairy Queen 
thanking her for all the kind things she and her people had 
done for him. And on the following day he married 
Dottamina, and lived happily ever afterwards.” 

The old lady ceased speaking, and she raised her hand to 
stroke the curly little head beside her. 

“That ’s all,” she added. ‘“‘ You know, FRrenppie, all stories 
must end. And I think it’s just about bed-time.” 

The small boy to whom the curly head belonged did not 
reply immediately. Perhaps—who knows ?—he didn’t really 
want to go to bed, or it may be he had some other good 
reason. At any rate he leant his head on his hand and gazed 
at his grandmother. At last he spoke :— 

‘What ’s a cavalcade, Gran’ma?” he asked. 

“A cavalcade? Why, Freppie, I told you yesterday. A 
cavalcade means beautiful riders on beautiful horses, all 
splendidly clothed and armed and caparisoned.” 

“But how can Fairies have cavaleades? Can they ride?” 

“ Of course they can. And their horses are the tiniest and 
noblest in the whole world. Every Fairy learns to ride before 
the wings begin to sprout, and sometimes, if the wings are 
very strong, they can lift themselves and their horses into 
the air.” 

The little boy did not seem to be quite satisfied. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said in a determined voice, “‘ I know I’ve never seen any 
Fairies. Whycan’tI? I’ve tried very hard, Gran’ma.” 

The old lady drew him to her and embraced him. 

“Never mind, Freppie,” she said; “go on trying: you'll 
be sure to see them some fine day or some fine night. And 
now,” she continued, as a knock sounded at the door, 
‘“here’s Saraw to take you to your beddy-bye. Good-night, 
my little darling, and God bless you.” 

Freppie kissed his grandmother a dutiful and loving good- 
night, and went off with Saran; but he was not quite 
content. If Fairyland was so beautiful, and if people went 
there who didn’t seem to be much better than other people, 
how came it that he, Freppre, even when he had been most 
obedient, and had spilt no bread and milk on the table-cloth, 
and had remembered everybody in his little prayer, could 
never get even a glimpse of this golden country? Thus 
reflecting, he allowed Saran to help him to undress, and then 
he climbed into his cot and after a few wriggles and attempts 
at romping he subsided on his pillow and fell fast asleep. 

But I must tell you that the Sun-child had spent the 
evening with Freppie, though Freppre was not aware of his 
presence. And the Sun-child, who loved all kind and 
cheerful and simple little boys, even when they were younger 
and smaller than he himself was, had taken FrepprE to his 
heart, and (not for the first time) he wished in vain that 
he might become visible and have some real boy-fun with 
this delightful playfellow. But Freppi was in bed and 
asleep, so the Sun-child, standing by him, thought out a 
plan—and this is what happened :— 

It seemed to Freppie that he suddenly awoke and looked 
round him. At first he could not think where he was. His 
cot had vanished, and he was lying on the moss-grown 
stump of an oak tree. The nursery was gone with all that 
it contained. In its place there was a grassy dell surrounded 
by tall trees, and here and there over the surface of the dell 
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THE CHINESE PAUL PRY. 


Curnese Lapourer. “I HOPE I DON’T INTRUDE?” 
British Coronist. “YES, YOU DO. GET OUT!” 
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Dealer (to Whip). “‘Tuat’s THE ’ORSE THE MasTER CALLS Brown Stout, ain’? 1r? I’p CALL ’Im ’ARF-AND-’ARF.” 








large mushrooms grew—not the mushrooms you meet in 
ordinary life, but gorgeous mushrooms, shining with all the 
colours of the rainbow. And away on the edge of the circle 
of trees there was a palace, not a very large palace, to be 
sure, but a real palace, none the less, all made out of crystal 
and gold. And as he looked and wondered and waited, 
there came a swell of music that sounded partly like the 
chiming clock that he knew so well, and partly like the voice 
of his dear mother whom he had never forgotten and would 
never forget. And with the last note of the music the grass 
became alive with the most beautiful little forms of men and 
women and boys and girls, so tiny that Freppie could have 
held any one of them on the palm of his hand, and all with 
the most gauzy and wonderful wings. Sometimes they 
danced on the grass, and sometimes they flitted over it like 
dragon-flies, and they all laughed as if hey were very happy 
and could think of nothing but joy. And all of a sudden 
the whole glittering company danced or flitted up to the 
oak-stump on which he was lying and began to sing to him, 
moving round him and above him as he lay there. And 
when they finished their singing their ranks opened, and a 
Fairy sweeter and more beautiful than all the rest, and 
wearing on her head a diamond crown, moved from the 
crystal palace towards him, followed by a train of attendants. 
And Freppie clapped his hands and shouted for joy. 
& * % - & 


% t 


Next morning he came to his grandmother’s bedside. 

“Gran’ma,” he said sturdily, “ you were right. I did see 
Fairyland last night.” 

“'Wasn’t it beautiful, Freppie? ” 

“Very, very beautiful—but—I think I'll stay at home 
now.” 








DISTINGUISHED PATIENTS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is slowly recovering after the shock he 
sustained on learning of Lord Hatspury’s determination to 
support his cause. The latest bulletin announces that the 
improvement in the Rt. Hon. Gentleman continues, but that 
his views remain about the same. 

We believe, however, that the doctors are not without a 
certain amount of uneasiness, Mr. CaaMBerLaIN not having 
eaten a single word for some days. 

Mr. Anprew Lane is seriously indisposed. He very rane 
knows anyone, and is often incoherent in his language. 

Dr. Rogertson NIooL. remains in a very critical condition. 
He complains of plurality and congestion of the organs. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Harry Quitter is still suffering 
from Art trouble. 

It was hoped by Mr. Bropriox’s friends that his recent 
change would have done him good, but his friends have yet 
to hear of any signs of improvement. 

Mr. Batrour continues in great pain. It appears his 
tongue is an obstacle to the free passage of food. From 
another source, however, we learn that when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
—who, since his own convalescence, has been unwearying 
in his attentions upon the poor sufferer—is with him, 
Mr. Batrour can be tempted to swallow anything. From 
other than those loving hands he will take nothing. 

Dr. Rurgerroorp Harris has, we hear, been bled with very 
satisfactory results. 





Crest FOR THE NEW Bar Goxrine Society.—‘ Wigs on the 
Green.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A new Crematorium has been opened 
at Golder’s Green, and the post brings 
us a pressing invitation to patronise the 
establishment. Its proximity to town 
certainly offers a great inducement to 
busy men. - 

An Imperial edict has been issued 
appointing Prince Cainc YUAN-SHI-KAI 
and a Manchu official to re-organise the 
Chinese Army, and to bring it more up 
to date. A huge order has, it is re- 
ported, already been placed with a 
German firm for bows and arrows 
painted in modern art colours. 

So many people are sceptical as to the 
efficacy of the recipe for eternal life 
which a gentleman says he possesses, 
that it is satisfactory to hear that there 
is actually existing a child of seven who 
took the mixture at his birth and has 
lived ever since. _ 


Mr. Trourpeck, the Coroner, has 
stated that “as a nation we must plead 
guilty to considerable ignorance in the 
feeding of infants.” This dictum 
places a powerful weapon in the hands 
of children whose parents refuse them 
a third helping of pudding. 





The first number of a new _ paper, 
The Bystander, has appeared. It con- 
tains a portrait of Mr. CHaMpeRLan, 
thus supplying a long-felt want. 

Shopkeepers are so constantly the 
victims of petty thefts that chemists 
have a distinct grievance against the 
firm which is advertising a certain 
proprietary medicine as being “ Very 
agreeable to take.” 

Suggested new version of a well 
known rhyme : 

Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
And all the rest are dirty too. 





It is no easy matter to hit upon a 
happy name for a book, and it was only 
after appalling difficulties that Mr. 
Doucias FResHFIELD invented for his 
latest work the dainty, but effective, 
title—Round Kangchenjunga. 





One of the features of the Paris motor 
show is an absolutely noiseless car. 
Persons in the neighbourhood of one of 
these will not know that there was a 
car within a mile until they wake up in 
the hospital. 


The entire city of Galveston, Texas, 
is to be raised. It is said to be the first 
time in the history of the world that 
such a feat has been planned. ‘This, 





however, is not a fact. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Dowie recently 
attempted an even bigger task—that of 
el’vating New York. 





We see advertised “The Daily Mirror 
Treasure Hunt.” We presume this 
refers to the arrangements made by that 
journal for supplying their readers with 
reliable servants. 





The Emperor of the Sanara is said to 
be extremely annoyed that the Queen of 
RovumaniA should have consented to write 
an article for a halfpenny paper, dis- 
closing the “Inner Thoughts of a Ruling 
Queen.” He thinks that such a pro- 
ceeding is liable to lower Royalty in 
the eyes of the Public. 

A “Children’s Edition” of Alice in 
Wonderland has just been published. 
A Children’s A.B.C., with all the diffi- 
cult letters left out, will no doubt appear 
in due course. 


Messrs. Merauen have just published 
a Life of Nero, and Messrs. Biackig, not 
to be outdone, are bringing out a new 
edition of Fireside Saints. 








MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 


VII.—Ssoutp Men wear CoLourep 
EVENING-DRESS ? 


Scene—Coffee Room at “ The Rainbow.” 
PRESENT : 


Mr, Leonard Courtney. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Sir J. Crichton-Browne. 
Mr. Jay. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Sir Robert Pullar. 

Dr. Furnivall. 

Mr. Vince. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney. In consenting 
to act as a chairman during this dis- 
cussion, in the regrettable absence of 
Prof. Hewis (who is attending a College 
Gaudy) I think it only right to say at 
the outset that I enter the lists, so to 
speak, as a partisan, having for many 
years done what I could to relieve the 
sombre monotony of male attire. In my 
opinion every man should have a 
— wardrobe for evening use. 

olour is essential. I do not insist so 
much upon a variegated dinner-table, 
but think of the gaiety of a ball-room 
where the men wore hues even as the 
women ! 

Sir Robert Pullar. I quite agree. 
Mere black and white have governed us 
toolong. Let us havea change. The 
resources of Perth are at civilisation'’s 


disposal. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. My researches into 





the spectrum predispose me to agree 
with the last speaker and urge the 
adoption of coloured vestments. An 
ultra-violet dinner-jacket with radium 
buttozs would be, I am convinced, a 
very taking article. 

Mr. Jay. I cannot agree. There isa 

gan, an exotic flavour about Sir 

LIVER’S suggestion that ill accords 
with the simplicity and gravity of the 
national temperament. 

Dr. Furnivall. A man’s cloth clothes 
matter nothing; where he should be 
particular is in the necktie. Mere white 
and black betoken a vacant mind 
and slavish fidelity to convention. | 
would have men’s “ neckwear ”’ (to use a 
phrase of Cuavcer’s) bright as JosEpu’s 
coat. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Excuse me. I 
don’t know to which of my coats you 
are referring. Personally, if I have a 
preference—— 

Mr. Vince. Hear! hear! 

Mr. Chamberlain. ——it is for the 
conventional evening garb. Clothes 
should be neither bright nor Cospen. 
Colour should come from the button- 
hole. 

Mr. Vince. Hear, hear! Bravo! 

Mr. Courtney. A flowered waistcoat ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No. 

Mr. Vince. Hear, hear ! 

Mr. Courtney. Just a sprig here and 
there ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No. 

Mr. Vince. Hear, hear ! 

Mr. Courtney. You are very cruel. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. A pair of simple 
brown knickerbockers spun from some 
strong vegetable material seems to me 
best for all purposes of life. Why 
differentiate between morning and even- 
ing wear? Nrerzcue didn’t. 


Sir James Crichton- Browne. Why 
drag in the name of so morbid--— 

Mr. Courtney. But what beside 
knickerbockers? A_ bright waist- 
coat——— 


Mr. Bernard Shaw. The rest to taste. 
I insist only upon the knickerbockers. 
The knickerbocker is the symbol of the 
supermind. 

Sir J. C.-B. But would you make no 
rule? Socks, for example, do not go 
well with knickerbockers. Would you 
wear them ? 

Mr. Shaw. I would wear anything. 

Mr. Courtney (aside). He wears me 
horribly. 

Sir J . C.-B. Personally I would have 
my colours elsewhere. Does not the 
poet write— 

But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye my whiskers green, 
And then to use so large a fan 

That they could not be seen ? 

Sir Robert Pullar. There would be no 
difficulty. I would undertake, Sir James, 
to give you every satisfaction. 
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Sir J. C.-B. But is there not a dye- 
soap which one might use oneself in the 
privacy of the bath-room ? 

Sir Robert P. I am afraid 1 cannot 
enter into that. 

Dr. Furnivall. The early Britons 
wore woad—a simple and easily applied 
coat of blue stain, very becoming, I 
believe, on fine days. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. And leading, on 
wet days, to the origin of the phrase 
“in the blues.” 

Dr. Furnivall. At what stage in 
British history the necktie came in I 
have not ascertained, but I feel sure 
that there was no necktie with woad. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Those were 
the days in which England had no 
Colonies. No Colonies—no clothes. 

Mr. Vince. Hear, hear! Very well 
put. Most apt. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Had ancient 
Britain possessed Colonies, instead of 
constituting one herself, she would have 
dispensed with that singularly un- 

leasant fashion of blue paint, and had 
both neckties and buttonholes. 

Mr. Vince. Hear, hear! Magnificent ! 

Mr. Courtney. Happily, however, 
Britain was not a sufficiently important 
Colony to be in a position to dictate a 
policy to the Roman Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Vince. Shame! 

Sir Oliver Lodge (archly). You mean 
that when covered with blue paint she 
was not strong —- to cut the painter. 

Mr. Courtney. Coloured evening dress 
is the subject before the gathering. 
Should we or should we not adopt 
coloured clothes when we dine and 
dance and address our constituents ? 

Dr. Furnivall. In Sartor Resartus— 

Sir J. C.-B. I would recommend no 
one to give credence to so untrustworthy 
an authority as the unhappy writer of 
that book. Colour is undoubtedly a 
benefit. I attribute the healthfulness 
of golf entirely to the fact that red coats 
are worn. And why are cricketers 
strong and happy? use they wear 
blazers. Why do Cardinals attain 
longevity? Because their hats are red. 

Str Oliver Lodge. Let us take an 
analogy from our feathered friends. 
What is the most beautiful bird ? 

Mr. Jay. O, Sir Ottver. Spare my 
blushes. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. The whole dis- 
cussion is futile. Let everyone wear 
one suit of clothes until it is finished 
with; and then take it off in Jarcrr’s 
Tailoring Department, leave it on the 
floor, and put on another. As for dis- 
tinctions between evening wear and 
morning wear—— 

Mr. Jay. Excuse me. I think there 
cannot be too many distinctions between 
evening wear and mourning wear. 

Mr. Courtney. I can’t hee feeling 
that whatever we decide about trousers 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


His Cousins. “ Wer SENT OFF THE WIRE TO STOP youR Monet cominc. Bur you HAD PUT OXE . 
WORD TOO MANY—SO WE STRUCK IT OUT.” 

Real Artist. “On, INDEED. WHAT WORD DID YOU STRIKE ovr?” 

His Cousins. “ You HAD WRITTEN ‘HE WASN’T TO COME, AS YOU HAD ONLY JUST DISCOVERED YOU 
COULDN'T PAINT TO-DAY.’ So WE CROSSED OUT ‘T0-DAY.’” 


Sir Robert Pullar (sadly). O, Mr. Jay. 
Is that friendly ? [Exeunt. 





and coats, a little iridescent latitude 
should be permitted to the waistcoats. 
Dr. Furnivall. And the necktie. 
Mr. Chamberlain. I am opposed to all! To Barrack. — This is a sporting 
colour. |term applied to the behaviour of an 
Mr. Vince. Hear! Hear! | Australian crowd when it boos at a 
Mr. Jay. L also am opposed to colours. | visiting team for not making more than 
As the Roman poet Sooratss, I believe,|50 runs an hour. But in the case of 
puts it, nimium ne crede colori. And I|the home side, even when the rate of 
propose that we now adjourn this meet-| scoring is as low as 30 runs an hour, it 














ing. Sine Dye. appears that to boo is taboo. 
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MIDNIGHT MEETING AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Special Reporter.) 


Lona before St. Marylebone’s clock struck twelve the 
restaurant attached to Mme. Tussaup’s well-known establish- 
inent was packed to repletion by an assembly which included 
most of its leading members, and would indeed have been 
completely representative had not considerations of policy 
debarred any effigy of the present Royal Family from taking 
part in the proceedings. 

The figure of the Rev. John Wesley moved that the Chair 
should be taken by one of their oldest and most respected 
fellow-residents, his excellent friend—if he might be allowed 
so to term him—M. Voltaire. This motion having been 
carried unanimously, the Chairman said most of them knew 
why they were there that evening. A rumour had reached 
them that the Director of the Society of which they were 
such distinguished ornaments (Hear, hear! from a figure 
understood to be that of the late Mr. Charles Peace) intended 
to celebrate their approaching Centenary by giving a 
banquet in that building. (The figure of Daniel O'Connell : 
The divil an invitation they ’ll send the likes of us !—and 
interruption.) He thought they might rely on receiving 
invitations shortly—he had seen one of the cards. Besides, 
was it probable that the persons on whom this great Institu- 
tion depended for its success and popularity (Great applause, 
led by the figures of Tom Thumb and Mr. Alfred Austin) 
would be treated with neglect on such an occasion? No 
doubt living celebrities would be asked to meet them—but 
it was obvious that they themselves would be the guests of 
the evening—that is, supposing they went at all. They 
might think it more consistent with their dignity to decline. 
[he Committee had called them together to decide this 
important question. He himself would express no opinion 

he was merely there to ascertain the general sentiment. 

The figure of The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain said 
that much would depend, in his opinion, on the kind of 
people they would be asked to meet. Some of those present, 
like himself, had originals who were still figuring in the 
outside world, and he could conceive cases in which a 
meeting might be embarrassing, and even painful, to both 
parties. For instance, he still retained, rightly or wrongly, 
the fiscal theories with which he had been modelled only a 
short time ago, and he could not help apprehending some 
unpleasantness if he went to this banquet, and happened to 
be put next to the ex-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The figure of King Henry the Highth said he didn’t care 
where they put him so long as he was not next to any of his 
wives. There were six of them on the dais with him in 
Room No. 2. (Cries of “Oh!”) It was a fact—he knew, 
because he had counted them—he believed some of them 
must be some other fellow’s. His original couldn’t have 
married so many as all that. However that might be, it was 
no reason why he himself should go out to dinner with the 
whole lot; he hoped he might be allowed to get away from 
them, just for once. 

The figure of William Penn said he had happened to 
notice that the invitation card bore the words “ Evening 
Dress’’ in the right-hand corner. If that meant that he 
would be expected to abandon his distinctive costume, his 
principles would prevent him from attending. 

The figure of Marat (who appeared in his bath) said he 
was a sans-culotte, and proud of the title. Others might 
dress if they chose—he should go as he was! 

The figure of Mrs. Manning said she had a handsome 
black satin gown which she had only worn once; she thought 
she might go in that. 

The figure of King Edward the Second said he couldn't 
possibly dine out in a collar from which several priceless 





gems had been removed. He accused nobody; but he saw 
an attendant in uniform dozing in his chair, and a constable 
on duty in a helmet, and, considering that it was notorious 
that’ there were some extremely doubtful characters down in 
the basement, he must say he did think those officials might 
be a little more on the alert. (The officials explained that 
they had no authority to take people up—they were only there 
for the purpose of taking them in.) Well, anyway, he wasn’t 
going to this banquet unless he had a collar that was fit to 
appear in. 

The figure of Queen Mary the First said if the last 
speaker had been treated as she had been he might have 
complained. Not only was she referred to in the Catalogue 
by an epithet which she would rather not repeat—but for 
years—why, she could not imagine—she had been compelled 
to nurse a stuffed monkey. (Shame!) She had no preju- 
dice against monkeys in their proper place, but she could 
not think that place was the lap of a Tudor. Besides, as 
they could all see for themselves, this particular monkey was 
shockingly out of repair. It was not a monkey with which 
any self-respecting Sovereign could decently present herself 
at a State Banquet. If she went at all, she should be com- 
pelled to leave it in the cloak-room. 

The figure of Napoleon Buonaparte said an invitation 
would put him in a position of considerable delicacy. There 
was another effigy of him in those halls—in a camp bed and 
full uniform. Which of them would an invitation be in- 
tended for? True, his counterpart was supposed to be 
dead, but he might not take that view—he might consider 
he was quite as alive as any of them. He really thought it 
would be better to avoid any unseemly dispute by arranging 
for both to stay quietly at home. 

The figure of the Count de Lorge said that was what he 
meant to do. He had not dined out for very many years, 
and if he did, he would have to have his hair cut. sides, 
he was perfectly happy in his Bastille cell, with his jug of 
water and his loaf with two mechanical mice on it. They 
scuttled about in a wonderfully natural way—he hadn't an 
idea how it was done. 

The figure of the late Lord Tennyson said he would cer- 
tainly be unable to go—he was too much engaged in literary 
work. He couldn’t say exactly what that work was, but, as 
he gathered from the Catalogue that he represented the 
greatest English Poet of the nineteenth century, he con- 
cluded it was most probably verse of some kind. He hadn't 
begun yet—but they had given him a very comfortable 
little study to write in, with the Medical Directory and 
other works of reference at his elbow. There were two 
distinguished literary characters, Mr. G. A. Sala and 
Mr. G. R. Sims, in the chambers next his, and they appeared 
to be busily engaged. He hoped their example would 
inspire him, presently. In fact, he was not quite sure he 
had not an idea for a Centenary Ode already. If they 
would excuse him, he thought he would go back and jot it 
down while it was fresh. 


At this stage a disturbance was occasioned by certain 
characters from the Hall of Tableaux, who declined to pledge 
themselves to attend the banquet, except on the Chairman's 
assurance that none of the figures from the Coiner’s Den 
and the Six Stages of Wrong in the Chamber of Horrors 
would be included in the company. ‘This led to some heated 
recrimination, and personalities were freely exchanged, until 
the meeting broke up in disorder, without having definitely 
decided as a body whether to accept or decline the Director's 
hospitality. 





Enoouracep by Mr. Cuampertatn’s red herring, the Post- 
master-General is arranging to draw a ©.0.D. across the 
Ministerial track. 
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HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR. 


(‘Jane Caxesreap’ and ‘Torre Far’ were 
both inebriates of the worst type, .. . yet 
these two persons did more towards securing 
for us the Act of 1898 than any others.”— 
Report of the Inspector under the Inebriates 
Act.j 
Wuen through the annals of the past, 
Posterity, you stray, 
When your judicial eye is cast 
On England of to-day, 
Mid all our greatest, whose the name 
Ye most shall hasten to acclaim, 
Writ large upon the scroll of Fame ?— 
JANE CAKEBREAD, TOTTIE Fay. 


Others have done their humble best 
The fiend of drink to slay : 

Sir Witrrm’s keen crusading zest 
Has had its little say ; 

C.-B. and honest Joun have tried 

To cure the ill which none denied, 

But what are such as these beside 
JANE CakeBreAD, Totrig Fay ? 


Great martyrs of a noble cause, 
Heroic parts ye play 

Who to reform your country’s laws 
Dared fling your lives away ! 

The cell, the van, the judgment hall, 

The terrors of the prison wall, 

Disease and death—ye dared them all, 
JANE CAKEBREAD, TOTTIE Fay. 


Then let no other claimants boast 
That they have fought the fray 

Which ye alone have won—at most 
Mere arm-chair warriors they : 

Immortal twain! With tooth and claw 

And bloody scalp and broken jaw, 

Undaunted ye have braved the law, 
JANE CAKEBREAD, ToTTIE Fay! 





DISASTROUS RESULTS OF THE 
“ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 


(An Extract from Vol. 9 of “The History of 
Our Own Times.’’) 


Tse Anglo-French friendship which 
began in 1903 speedily grew to vast 
proportions. The London County Coun- 
cil formally presented Waterloo Station 
to the French people, and it was re- 
erected in the Champs Elysées. As 
a return for this courtesy four hundred 
members of the Paris Municipal Council 
visited London and presented the Lord 
Mayor with the keys of Calais. A 
special post-office for the benefit of 
English M.P.’s was set up in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the few members 
of Parliament who remained at West- 
minster invariably spoke in French for 
the benefit of their foreign brethren in 
the gallery. The Daily Mail, in a 
spirited series of French leaders, strove 
to re-introduce the duel as a national 
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“Hi, WAITER, WHAT DO YOU CALL THIS?” 
“Yes, 1T’S BEEN SOUP, BUT WHAT THE DOOCE IS IT NOW?” 








A DIFFICULT CONUNDRUM. 


“Bean Sovp, Sir.” 








Vincent challenged an opponent who 
alluded to him as a ‘small loafer.’ 
Even the greater politicians did not 
escape this infectious fraternity, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the course of con- 
troversy described Lord Rosepery as 
a ‘little Francer.’ Curiously enough 
‘petit Anglais’ was the phrase used 
at this time by M. Henri Rocuerort in 
attacking M. Remaca. 

Every evening large crowds sang 
the Marseillaise outside St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and in response to demands for 
a speech M. WaLkey addressed the mul- 
titude. As a further token of esteem 
for the English nation M. WatLkLey 
contributed several articles in English 
on the English Theatre to the Times. 
M. Santos Dumont unfortunately impaled 
himself on the cross of St. Paul’s, and a 
gloom was cast over Paris when Mr. 
Spencer broke nine ribs in attempting 
to circumnavigate the Eiffel Tower. 

In response to the English Govern- 
ment’s offer to allow Mr. Broprick to 
reorganise the French Army, the French 
Cabinet placed M. Petueran’s services at 
the disposal of the British Admiralty. 
Doctor CuiFrorpD, during a little tour in 
France, assisted the French authorities 
in breaking open the door of a suppressed 
monastery ; and M. Comses, when attend- 
ing a Passive Resisters’ Sale at Egham, 





lustitution, and Colonel Sir Howarp 


distinguished himself by his dexterous 





methods of throwing ochre over the 
auctioneer. Mr. ALGERNON AsHTON visited 
Pére-la-Chaise, and was banqueted by 
the Parisian croquemorts in recognition 
of his remarkable letters on French 
sepulchres in the Figaro. Pierre Lori 
and Guy Boorusy collaborated on a novel 
which was published simultaneously 
as a French feuilleton by the Daily 
Express and as an English serial by La 
Libre Parole. More remarkable still 
was the enthusiasm of the English 
lower classes. “’Arf of Burgundy, 
Miss,” was a frequent order in London 
bars. At the Foulevard restaurants in 
Paris nothing was heard but, ‘‘ Garcon, 
un verre de la biére de Burton.” 
Gradually, however, a gloom crept 
over both nations. Neither people read 
its own newspapers, nor drank its 
own drinks, nor found it fashionable 
to speak its own language. In addition 
the expenses of international hospitality 
were enormous, and the finances of bot 
nations became involved. There were 
evidences of the growth of a strained 
feeling between the nations, and in order 
to settle the matter amicably the entente 
cordiale was referred to arbitration. 
The arbitrators unanimously decided 
that in order to save expense it was 
advisable that war should be declared 
instantly, and hence began the stupen- 
dous Anglo-French conflict of 1905. 
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A BLANK DAY. 


“ WELL, DEAR, DID YOU GET ANYTHING?” 
I ONLY FIRED ONCE, AND THAT WAS MORE OUT 


OF SPITE THAN ANYTHING ELSE!” 








L'ALLEGRO TO DATE. 


[The Dancers” held their first meeting last 
week as “a fellowship united to fight the high 
and powerful devil Solemnity,” toquote the words 
of their prospectus. Miss FLorence Farr is the 
Secretary, and Mr. Arnoip Dotmetson will teach 
| old folk dances “that we don’t understand.” 


| 


| Hence, solemn Melancholy, 
Suburban-bred, of London fog-dom 
born, 
In Stygian slum forlorn, 
‘Mongst horrid dumps, and blues, and 
frights unholy ! 
Find out some prison cell, 
| Where brooding boredom to the jail 
| bird clings, 
| And night the night-mare brings : 
| There under Dartmoor’s shades or Port- 
land rocks, 
Or, safe behind its locks, 
In Wormwood Scrubs without a respite 
dwell. 





But come, thou Mistress FLORENCE 


ARR, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonarr, 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Care-dispelling jollity, 


(Not as on a “‘ Hebe’s”’ cheek 

That behind a bar you seek), 

Sport that Income-Tax derides, 

And Laughter splitting both his sides. 

Come, and through the club-room go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

Thy fifty mates, and also Me ; 

And, if I pay five shillings due, 

Join me to thy retinue. 

It were a lark to start a revel 

Against the high and powerful devil 

Solemnity, and (see Rule One) 

Meet once a month for song and fun, 

To dance, chant, talk, and dedicate 

The members to light-hearted state— 

No doubt the programme’s rather 
mixed, 

Nor is the meeting-place yet fixed, 

There ’s no Committee hard and fast, 

Nor Minutes of the lively past ; 

The Governor “ will only reign 

As long as he can well retain 

Pre-eminence”; there’s one thing 
more :— 

The old forgotten dancing-lore, 

The steps we cannot understand, 





Quit of “cranks” and wanton wiles, 
Show some real wreathéd smiles 





DoLMETScH agrees to take in hand. 


| These on the well-trod stage anon, 
' When next our learned sock is on, 


We'll show, while Arnotp, Fancy’s child, 
Tootles his native wood-wind wild. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

| Miss Farr, within thy Club I’ll live. 





SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

By rae Lirrie Birp. 
Mororine is still in fashion with the 
upper ten. I saw several smart turn- 
outs in the Park this morning. Lady 
Trpstes and Miss “Vi” Trestes drove 
past in their colza cab on the way to the 
Cocoa Tree Club. The eccentric Lord 
Larupury piloted his benzine bus in 
the direction of Exeter Hall. Mr. Henry 
Cuaptin looked well on his motor bicycle 
with Lord Hatssury in a trailer. Every- 
one was conscious of the presence of 
Baron Tanpsticxor, the Swedish lumi- 
nary, in his sulphur barouche, and 
Mrs. Maxse Mumm, with her three pretty 
daughters, shot hither and thither in 
her turpentine trolly. ‘ 

The eccentric fashion of dining at 
home is, I regret to say, steadily spread- 
ing. Among those whom I am obliged 
to pillory are Lord Marcus TapLey, 
General Newoome, Sir Ropert Cratcatt, 








Monsignor O’F Lyyy, and Mrs. Borriy. 
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cannot go oo feat as yew de.” 


ROBERT A FREE TRADE WALK 


Come slong. Masry Rowrar, do step ont * 
t you hece 


—* That 's all very well, bet 


CORDEN TAKING MASTER F 
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WALK. 


MASTER ARTHUR A PROTECTION 


OR, PAPA JOSEPH TAKING 
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AS FAST AS YOU DO.” 


I CANNOT GO 
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STEP OUT!” 
KNOW 


+ 


DO 
T YOU 


ARTHUR. 


MASTER 


“THAT'S ALL VERY WELL, BI 


“COME ALONG, 


Para JOSEPH. 
Master ARTHUR. 
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ARRIVAL OF SOME LIKELY CANDIDATES. 


“ ANTED, a really Plain, but Experienced and Efficient GOVERNESS for three girls, eldest sixteen; Music, French, and German 
required ; brilliancy of conversation, fascination of manners, and symmetry of form objected to, as the father is much at home, and 
there are grown-up sons.—Address, Mater, Mercury Office, Clevedon.” 











ESSENCE OF CONGRESS. | 
EXTRACTED FRow THE Diary oF Tosy, MP. | 


Washington, Tuesday.—Roll of Mem- 
bers called; Clerk at Table reads it in 
alphabetical order of States, Alabama 
leading off. This the only occasion 
when Members of Congress are called 
upon by surname. Rule finds parallel 
at Westminster in exception of SPEAKER | 
selecting Member to continue debate. 
Otherwise Members scrupulously alluded 
to by name of their constituency. With 
us in Congress there is no deviation 
from the rule in this particular case. 
When Speaker calls on Member he 
addresses him as the Gentleman from | 
Vireinta, or the Gentleman from Missis- 


| WICH.” 


|land—with a history going 


sippI. Thus it comes to pass that for 
the nonce I find my name echoing 


through the Congressional Hall as ‘‘ The 


Gentleman from Baris, ENGLAND.” 

It may be that the novelty of the style 
strikes one. Confess I think it better 
than our ‘‘ hon. Member for O_pHam,”’ or 
‘*the noble lord the Member for Green- 
There is something sublimely 
mystical, indefinite, impersonal, about 
“the Gentleman from Virainis,” recall- 
ing old Colonial days when the planter- 
aristocracy drove the family chariot with 


six horses in hand; or “the Gertleman | 


from MaryLanp”’—Maryland, my Mary- 
ack to 
restoration of the Stuarts and the days 


of the third Lord Batrimore. 


Spell broken when, in response to call 
from Chair, there uprises a shock-headed 
gentleman with sharp twang and sharper 
manner hesitating dislike of remarks 
just made hy “the Gentleman from 
Grorcia.”’ 

Midway in calling of roll received 
violent shock. Almost dozing under 
monotonous cadence of the catalogue 
when Clerk deliberately, unmistakably 
called upon 

Mr. CaLpwe  ! 

The Gentleman from Sark, sitting 
next to me, suddenly grew pale. 

“Great Heavens! Is it possible,” he 
murmured, “that CaLpDWELL, spending 
the recess here, has got himself elected 
to Congress, and will presently take 
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charge of its business, including Private 
Bill legislation ?” 

Relieved when gentleman sitting by 
desk immediately in front responded 
“Here!” Evidently there are two 
CaLDWELLS, one for each hemisphere. 

Swearing-in of Members for new 
Congress much more expeditious busi- 
ness than ours. No array of tables 
lumbering floor of House; no grabbing 
at copies of Bible in effort to gain early 
turn. Braptavcs, had he been Member 
of Congress, would have missed his 
life’s opportunity of waltzing up and 
down the floor, sharing a pas de deux 
with Sergeant-at-Arms. First of all, 
we in Congress have no Sergeant-at- 


Arms. Item, the Bible is not used 
when we take the oath on taking our 
seats. 


First Member sworn was the SPEAKER. 
Uncie Jog stood erect by Chair with 
right hand uplifted, whilst Father of 
the House, standing well out on green- 
carpeted space before Chair, with aid 
of aggressive eyeglass recited the oath. 
After this Unote Jog, being now fully 
inducted in office of Speaker, took up 
the running. States were called in 
groups, and Members hurrying down 
by the score filled up the small amphi- 
theatre fronting the Chair. Whilst 
Speaker read terms of oath, each Mem- 
ber stood with right hand uplifted. 
At the concluding word hands were 
dropped ; sworn-in Members scampered 
off ; representatives of another group of 
States were summoned, and so on da 
capo. The business, which even in the 
absence of Mr. BrapiavcH occupies 
Commons for a full sitting, was com- 
pleted in a quarter of an hour. 

Another advantage we Congressmen 
have over a certain legislative body 
hide-bound in musty traditions is the 
rocking-chair. A stranger looking down 
on House would not suspect the plain- 
looking innocent chairs, each set before 
its particular desk, of the capabilities 
they conceal. Not only are they on 
rockers, but are set on pivots. 

“No man,” said Jomx BricaT in 
memorable speech delivered in pre- 
Unionist days, “can turn his back on 
himself.” 

We have not overcome that physical 
difficulty in Congress. But we can, 
and frequently do, turn our back on the 
SpeaKeR in the Chair, on the orator on 
his legs, and on the Gentleman from 
MicnicaAN immediately in front of us. 
Pretty to see gentleman struggling with 
mighty thoughts slowly revolving in 
his chair. .Others in brown study 
gently rock themselves, whilst the voice 
of the Gentleman from Onto, on his legs 
in a remote part of the vast Chamber, 
echoes through it with quite unwonted 
softness. 

Even the reckless imagination of the 





Gentleman from Sark cannot realise the 
picture of Uncte Jor translated to West- 
minster, seated in the SpeaKer’s chair, 
with full- bottomed wig and flowing 
gown, occasionally revealing knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and shoes, on 
which gleam silver buckles. Uncie Jor 
in a canopied chair that would neither 
rock nor turn on a pivot! 

“T guess,” said the Gentleman from 
Sark, “the first thing that happened 
would be that under Uncie Jor’s trained 
efforts to move the thing the canopy 
would come tumbling down.” 

Undisturbed by prospect of so painful 
a situation, Uncte Joe sat in his chair 
on the marble dais, gently rocking him- 
self, varying the movement by half 
unten Be chair what time the Gentle- 
man from Mrxyesota wrangled with the 
Gentleman from PennsyLvania on the 
constitution of a Committee. Outside, 
the beautiful city of Washington was 
bathed in a gracious sunlight such as 
is never seen on sea or land in a British 
November. - 

Business done.—PresidENT’s Message 
read. 





LOST MASTERPIECES. 
(Mr. Punch’s Own Collection.) 


No collection of ‘‘ Lost Masterpieces ” 
can be considered really representative 
which does not include any specimens 
of the work of Burns. Mr. Punch’s 
collection is fortunately very rich in 
these. Here is one which has been 
greatly admired :— 


Oh whaur be a’ the clouts an’ gear, 
Clouts an’ gear, clouts an’ gear, 

Oh whaur be a’ the clouts an’ gear 
That Jamie used to hae? 


Ye winna see them ony mair, 
Ony mair, ony mair, 
Ye winna see them ony mair, 
For Jame lad hath poppit them! 


It is true that some people have sus- 
pected this to be a forgery and not a 
genuine work of the Ayrshire poet. 
And indeed there is no particular reason 
why Burys rather than another should 
have written it. The merest Southron, 
one would think, could turn out this 
kind of thing in unlimited quantities if 
there were a demand for it, and indeed 
writing Scots ballads may be described 
as the shortest cut to Parnassus yet 
discovered. But though captious critics 
may pretend that this is not a genuine 
work of Burys, Mr. Punch—with the 
zeal of the true collector—is prepared 
to defend its authenticity with his 
blood. He is equally convinced of the 
genuineness of the following beautiful 
poem which is in the same genre :— 


Oh Wituie’s ganged to Edinbro’, 
Oh Wituie’s ganged to Edinbro’, 





Wi’ thretty ither braw laddies 
Oor Wituir’s ganged to Edinbro’. 


An’ will he na gang hame agen ? 

An’ will he na gang hame agen ? 
Eh! mony a waefu’ year shall rin 

Till oor mon Wiuie’s hame agen ! 


When oor mon Wiuie’s hame agen, 

When oor mon Wie ’s hame agen, 
We'll drink a peck o’ maut thegither, 

When oor mon Wiiie’s hame agen. 


But though Mr. Punch is prepared to 
stake his life on the genuineness of these 
particular examples, he readily admits 
the unhappy probability of forgery 
where work of this sort is combed 
For (alas!) it is so desperately easy to 
do. The amount of labour involved is 
exiguous. The English lyrist has to 
bother himself with rhymes and ideas 
and all manner of tedious paraphernalia. 
But in happy Scotland all labour of this 
kind is reduced to a minimum. No 
rhymes [whatever are required. A 
single line with judicious repetitions or 
variations will do the work of three, and 
the merest ghost of an idea suffices to 
provide a whole poem. 

But the absence of rhymes, in Scot- 
land at least, is a negligible matter. 
For in a country where all vowels 
apparently sound alike, and where con- 
sonants seem to have no sound at all, 
the shackles of rhyme can scarcely be 
said to exist. Indeed, a land where 
“from” and “snow” and “away” all 
rhyme together must be admitted to be 
the very paradise of poets. The follow- 
ing exquisite lyric, also attributed by 
the best judges to Burns, illustrates this 
peculiarity in its most poignant degree : 


When Winter airs are cauld an’ raw, 
Wi’ mickle rain an’ muckle snaw, 
At hame, before I gang awa’, 
I fill my flaskie. 
There’s naught sae gude when winds 
do blaw 


As Hielan’ whisky. 


The sodger wi’ his murtherin’ steel, 
The canny folk that buy an’ sell, 
The pawky clerk wha drives a quill 
Upon his desky, 
They’re a’ sae od when they’re full 
” Hielan’ whisky ! 


As doon the road I gang agley, 
An’ aften canna find r om 
A sympathetic hiccough frae 
My friend McCtosxiz 
Will guide me safe, athort the brae, 
To hame an’ whisky. 





Morro FoR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Encineer. — “ Quick transit, gloria 
mundi.” 
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SORRY HE SPOKE. 


Son of the House (somewhat of a scorcher—to wealthy old Aunt, who is ona visit). “I sual. BE GoINa THROVGH THE VILLAGE, can I 


DO ANYTHING FOR YoU, AUNTIE?” 


Aunt Jane. “ Tae You, DEAR. Take Fipo wits you. HE NEEDS A LITTLE RUN!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue Baron gives a hearty welcome to Miss FLORENCE 
Upron’s Golliwoggs (Lonemans, Green & Co.), who, with 
a troupe of jointed acrobatic dolls and highly trained wooden 
animals, give their entertainment all round the country. 
‘They must be a success. 


From Messrs. W. & R. Campers, reports the Assistant 
Reader, there is to hand a varied and delightful assortment 
of books for boys and girls. For the very small fry, Did you 
Ever? by Lewis Baumer, is an ideal book. Mr. Bavumer’s 
delicate and graceful work is well known to readers of 
Punch. In Did you Ever? he successfully attempts the 
grotesque in colours. 


Next there are three books by L. T. Meape, The Manor 
School, A Gay Charmer (these two are for quite young girls), 
and Peter the Pilgrim, a perfectly charming story, suitable 
both for boys and for girls. Like all Mrs. Meape’s books 
these three are admirable in their fresh and wholesome 
breeziness. 


May Baxpwin (will she pardon my ignorance as to the Miss 
or Mrs.?) has written two girls’ books, Sibyl and Sunset 
Rock. Sibyl deals largely with Cambridge, and a Cambridge 
man may be permitted to congratulate the writer on her 
pleasant and accurate descriptions of life in that ancient 
town. Sunset Rock appeals to younger readers, and both 
books can be heartily recommended to the Christmas buyer. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Marion Crawrorp, alluding, in the epilogue, 
to his well-written and ingeniously-plotted novei, The Heart of 
Rome (Macuittan & Co.), “it has interested or pleased those 
who have read it”—by the way, the Baron does not clearly 
perceive how it could well have had either effect on those 
who haven’t read it—‘the writer is glad.” Then without 
further preface let the Baron hasten to gladden the heart 
of the writer by assuring him that of all the good works for 
which this author is to be highly commended, this is to be 
ranked with his very best. He need not apologise for the 
“lost water” which he seems to remember in GEORGES 
Sanp’s fantastic Consuelo many years ago: it must suffice 
Mr. Crawrorp to know that, as a romancer, he has not lost 
ground. He need trouble himself neither about the water 
nor the (GrorcEs) sand, indeed the apologetic epilogue in 
this respect was needless, as he might have been perfectly 
content to “let well alone.’ He might, also, being on 
the defensive, have recalled the great situation in Mrs. 
Epwarpves’ Morals of May Fair, where the hero, living apart 
from his wife, rescues the maiden heroine from being 
drowned in the rising tide, when they both fall in love with 
one another. He might remember many an analogous 
situation in novel, farce or drama, and yet have a perfectl 
clear conscience as to the originality of his own me 
conceived and very cleverly worked-out story. For the 
point is that he places his manly and sturdily upright 
engineer, Signor Malipieri, the noblest Roman of them all, 
together with the sweet and gentle Sabina, Princess Conti, 
in such an apparently hopeless difficulty, that to foresee how 
they will get out of it must baffle the very ’cutest of well- 
seasoned novel readers. On this subject the Baron is mum, 
and, being so, he strongly recommends everyone to ascertain 
for themselves the solution of the apparently insoluble. 
‘here were indeed ‘‘ three courses” open to the novelist, as 
there were once upon a time toa great statesman, and of 
these the Baron has no hesitation in affirming that 
Mr. Marion Crawrorp has chosen the best. 





Sanctuary, by Eprra Warton (Macmittan & Co.), belongs 


story,—as presenting certain well-considered studies of 
character variously influenced by unexpected circumstances 
over which the individuals might have exercised some control 
—offers a problem to the casuist when asked what ve to 


have been the conduct of this or that individual in such and 
such imaginable case. Being well written, and the points as 
carefully considered as they would be in a barrister’s brief, 
the book will please, though it will not satisfy, the ordinary 
reader, but it will deeply interest the philosophic student 
of poor human nature. 


Whatever may be the reader’s politics, unless they are 
those of a merely professional politician, and whatever may 
be his nationality, if only he regards with reverence a lofty 
ideal and is gifted with a sense of humour, he will 
thoroughly enjoy and be intensely interested in The Life 
of Daniel O’Connell, by Micnag. SutDeneen (CassEL, & Co., 
Lip.). The book is as full of fun, true Irish humour, excel- 
lent stories, and genuine wit, as are the very best of Lever’s 
novels ; while for romantic adventure this story of a wonder- 
ful career rivals any novel of Watrer Soort’s, or, in modern 
times, any exciting sensational imaginings of Louis STEVENSON 
or ALEXANDRE Dumas. Dan O’ConneELt’s genuine enthusiasm 
carries the reader away with the Irish leader of men, and he 
will find himself moved by various impulses, resulting in 
“cheers, tears and laughter” (all by himself, maybe, in his 
own quiet study), and anon by mute admiration for the sweet 
and touching side of O’ConnELL’s character as exemplified in 
his letters to his daughter and in his religious constancy. 
The story about the trial, with the sharp attorney and his 
undefeated witness to prove an alibi (p. 199), is one of the 
most amusing, as it is one of the most characteristic of 
those times, among many good stories with which the book 
abounds. Of course “the Liberator,” in the heyday of his 
triumphs, was a butt for Mr. Punch’s cartoonists and writers, 
and it is therefore to Mr. Punch’s honour that, when 
O’CoNNELL was imprisoned by the Government, THACKERAY’s 
sympathetic, only and generous letter appeared in the 
pages of Mr. Punch whose order to his men was thence- 
forward “Cease firing.” THaokrray’s letter, addressed to 
“Smtvy O’Petiico,” is quoted in full by Mr. MacDonacu. 
This was indeed justice to Ire- 
land. Great was O’ConNELL’s 
pure patriotism, refusing office 
or emolument, and standing by 
the most distressful country to 
the end, when, with his latest 
breath, after he had bequeathed [i 
his heart to Rome and his body |= 
to Ireland, “everlasting peace,” 
writes his biographer, “came to 
the great agitator.” Mr. Mac- 
Donaca’s book is an admirably- 
written life of an exceptionally 
great Irishman. 


THE 


BARON 








A PUZZLER. 


Scene—Brown study in the house of the present peer, Lord 
Dunpreary, son of the celebrated eccentric nobleman. 
Friend calls and finds his Lordship immersed in letters 
and accounts, and with a bank-book in his hand. 

Visitor. Hullo, Dunpreary, busy, eh ? 

His Lordship (dropping his eye-glass, and regarding his 
friend with a scared look). My dear fellow, it’s too pwovok- 
ing! I asked my banker to place five hundwed pounds to 
my ewedit for my Chwistmas bills, and now I see he’s put 
it to my “debit!” This finance is a sort of thing, as my 
guv’nor used to say, that no fellah can understand. 





to the analytical department of novel writing. The simple 


[ Becomes absorbed again in the accounts. 
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THE HOLE CONCERN. 


Scene—Any golf-club where an altera- 
tion of the course is in prospect. 
Tiwe—Any time, from dawn to 
dusk. Cuaracters—Any number of 
Members, plus (on this occasion) an 
Inoffensive Stranger. 

First Member (catching sight of 
Inoffensive Stranger). Look here, Nosss, 
you ’re an impartial judge, we'll have 
your opinion. What I -_ is this. If 
you take the present 4th hole and make it 
the 13th, putting the tee back ten yards 
behind the 12th, and carry the lower 
green fifteen yards to the right, and 
play the 2nd, 5th, and 16th holes in 
reverse order, keeping clear of the ditch 
outside the 4th green, youll bring 

Second Member. Oh, that’s rubbish. 
Anybody with a grain of sense would 
see that you’d utterly ruin the course 
that way. My plan is to take the first 
three, the llth, and the 14th — you 
understand, Nosss?—{slowly and em- 
phatically) the first three, the 11th, and 
the 14th. 

Inoffensive Stranger. Yes? 

Second M. (quickly). And leave ’em as 
they are. Leave ’em just exactly as 
are. Then you do away with the next, 
make the 3rd into the 7th, and—— 

I. 8. (horribly confused). But—— 

Third M. Yes, I know—you ’re think- 
ing of the crossing fromthe 14th. And 
you’re perfectly right. Simply fatal, 
that would be ; too dangerous altogether. 
What we really want is a new 2nd hole, 
and my plan would make a splendid one 
—really sporting, and giving these gentle- 
men who fancy their play a bit to do. 

Second M. Don’t know about that. 
Tried that patent 2nd hole of yours this 
morning out of curiosity. Holed it with 
my third, and might have done it in 
two, with any luck. 

Third M. (whistles expressively). Oh, 
come! Splendid player you are, and 
all that tential fifteen, isn’t it ?— 
but there aren’t many of us who would 
stand here and say calmly that we’d 
done a hole of 420 yards in three! 
Really, you know 

Second M. 420 yards? 130, you 
mean. 

Third M. (defiantly). 420, if an inch. 

Second N. But look here, you told me 
yourself only yesterday —— 

Third M. (slightly taken aback). Oh, 
ah, yes. I understand now. I did 
think, at one time, of making the 2nd a 
short hole. But this is a quite different 
idea. Miles better, in fact. It flashed 
across me quite suddenly at dinner-time 
last night. Sort of inspiration—kind 
of thing you can’t account for—but 
there it 2s, you see. 

Fourth M. Well, what you fellows 
can argue about like this beats me alto- 
gether. There’s only one possible way 











EXTRACT FROM BOBBIE’S LETTER TO 
HIS UNCLE. 


“ Dear Uncie . .*.’ The volumes of Guide to 
Knowledge you sent me I am already finding 
very useful in raising my position and helping 
me to attain things that previously were out of 
my reach.” 








of improving the course, and I showed 
you the plan of it last week. It won't 
be adopted—not likely. So good, and 
simple, and inexpensive that the Com- 
mittee won’t look at it. Couldn’t expect 
anything else. Anyhow—(with an air 
of unappreciated heroism)—I’ve done 
my best for the Club! 

[Sighs heavily, and picks up a nevws- 


paper. 

Fifth M. (brutally). Oh, we know all 
about that blessed plan of yours. Now 
I’m open to conviction. Mind you, I 
don’t condemn anybody else’s scheme. 
All that J say is, that if a man doesn’t 
see that my plan is the best, he’s a 
dunder-headed jackass, and that’s all 
about it. What do you think, Mr. Nopss ? 

I. 8. (rather nervously). Well, really 
—I hardly know—perhaps—— 

First M. (compassionately). Ah, it’s 
those whins below the 17th that are 
bothering you. But if you exchange 
the 8th and the 10th—— 

Second M. (abruptly). Rot! 

[The battle continues. The Inoffen- 

sive Stranger stealthily with- 
draws. (Curtain.) 





A QUEER CALLING. 


[It is rumoured that astute publishers have 
in their pay a large number of the most attrac- 
tive diners-out. Your neighbour at table leads 
the conversation to the latest novel: you are 
interested in the description of the book of the 
hour, you are a little ashamed of not having 
read it, and going home you sit down and 
write out an order for the bookseller.”—Daily 
Paper.] 

Ort have I met friend Peter Purr, 
And when the man orated 
[ scarcely could admire enough 
The way he scintillated ; 
He bubbled like a sparkling wine ; 
His conversation was a mine 
Of wisdom and of wit: in fine, 

He simply coruscated. 


He talked of letters, classic lore, 
Art, poetry, romances ; 
He set the table in a roar 
With wild extravagances ; 
We hung upon his magic lips 
Content to suffer dark eclipse 
Could we but hear his merry quips 
And sweet, poetic fancies. 


He knew about the latest book, 

And told us who had penned it ; 
He was Sir OracLE: we took 

Just what he recommended. 
He would remark: “Oh, do you know 
The What ’s-its-name by So-and-So ? 
A charming story—full of ‘ go’— 

The book is really splendid.” 


The What’s-its-name I always bought, 
And very soon was poring 

Upon the pages which I thought 
Would well repay exploring ; 

But ere a chapter I had read 

The eyes were closing in my head, 

And far away my thoughts had fled, 
For I was soundly snoring. 


Again, again it happened thus, 
And sore perplexed my noddle ; 
A book that Peter praised to us 
Was bound to be a model : 
The very purest taste he had, 
And yet, unless my brain was mad, 
The What’s-its-name was worse than 
bad— 
It was the rankest twaddle. 


One day it happened that my gaze 
Upon the book-shelves lighted 

Where Mr. Perer’s protégés 
My study prospect blighted. 

I started with a sudden “O!”— 

On every book in every row 

The self-same name, Dasn, Buanx & Co. 
Was clearly to be sighted. 


“ Ah, this,” I murmured, “ makes an end 
Of all my wild surmises, 

And not another doit I'll spend 
On Perer’s precious prizes. 

Of him and all his works enough!” 

And now, however hard he puff, 

I never, never buy the stuff 

Which Perer advertises. 
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ApvIcE aT CHRISTMAS-TIME—WHEN GIVING A DANCE DON’T MAKE YOUR SMOKING-ROOM TOO COMFORTABLE. 





CONCERTED ACTION. 
“Tae Army and Navy for ever,,Three cheers for the Red, 
as the old song’s. chorus goes, and this 
union of forces was exemplified in a capital concert on 
December 7, organised by Miss Berrna Birp, a singing bird, 


White and Blue,” 


of course, and orchestralised by the 
Guards, conducted by Mr. Fren W. 
Woop, with, to add to their numbers, 
Miss Jay on the violin, Mr. Cart StTerver 
on the flute, assisting to raise the wind 
for the laudable object of the Concert, 
namely, the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
and Miss Karateen Purceit playing 
charmingly on “the harp that once in 
Tara’s Halls,” and, on this occasion, in 
Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Caartes BENNET?T’S voice came out 
uncommonly strong, and he has a future 
before him; Miss Rosiva Beynon, con- 


tralto, sang effectively. Bertaa Birp 
s in great feather. We trust the 


results will reward her and benefit the 
charity. Of course Ben Davies (the very 
man fora “ Ben,” as “benefit” is profes- 
sionally abbreviated) delighted every- 
body, as he always does, for, as Dippen 
sang, ‘Now Bey he was a nice young 
man,’ and so he is, and long may he 


remain so. With him was ANDREW 
Brack, who with “rare Ben” divided 
the honours 








At the National Gallery. 

A party of Compositors and Printers from the 
country, up for a day's outing in London, 
visit the National Gallery, and pause in 
front of Turner's “ Ulysses.” 

Foreman (to his companion, both lost 
admiration). It’s marvellous! All 

by hand, too! 


in 
done 


Second Compositor and Printer (en- 


thusiastieally). Why, it’s every bit 
good as colour-printing ! 


personally. 
Band of the Scots 


THE “CURSE” OF OATMEAL. 


[The condemnation of porridge as an article 
of diet by a West-End physician, whose remarks 
were quoted in the Daily Mail, has raised a 
storm of protest among Scotsmen. | 
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TERRIBLE DISTRESS OF A POPULAR ScoTcH 
CHARACTER ON HEARING THAT THE NATIONAL FOOD, 














&S | PorRIDGE, HAS BEEN CONDEMNED BY A West-END 


| PHysicIAN AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET. 


FOR AN OLD CHRISTMAS FRIEND. 


“APppPLyING in a complimentary sense the old proverb, we 





| 


r 


may safely say that ‘More people know Tom Swira than 
Tom Swira knows,” 
His works at Christmas-time go everywhere, 
and this season he comes out particularly strong in artistic 


or than he is ever likely to know 


table decorations, ior it seems that the 
artistic ornaments are outvying the 
sweeties that had begun to cloy. His 
pansies with maidenhair fern are charm- 
ing to look at, but what do little Master 
Tommy and diminutive Toortsir- cum - 
Pootsig care for mere outside show ? 
Better for the daring boys are the 
mystic crackers, and for the dainty 
maidens the various surprise boxes and 
packets with decorative costumes, 
jewelled toys, scents and sweetmeats. 
For the tiny ones there are brilliant 
stockings expressly knitted by good 
NicHoLas’s own confectioner, with such 
delicious stuffing within! But that’s 
enough—we ’ll leave the stuffing to the 
children, and the medical profession 
may possibly be benefited by friendly 
Tom Ssrra. 








A Common Complaint. 
Smiling Doctor. My dear friend, you 


|seem very much better, considering the 





weather— 

Cantankerous Patient (irritably in- 
terrupting). Oh, hang “ considering the 
weather!” The weather doesn’t con- 
sider me! 








Answer 10 CorRESPONDENT. — No: 
there is, as we said the other day, an 
anthem “It is a good thing,” Brivce ; 
but there is none extant entitled “1 
said in my haste,” Bow. 














